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glaze; they are decorated with various de- 
signs, stamped, incised, and painted. It 
is probable that they constitute a dinner 
service. 

The terra-cottas purchased last year con- 
sist of seven figurines, one votive plaque 
and one head of a satyr. Three of the 
figurines are Tanagra types (fourth century 
b.c), two of young standing girls, one hold- 
ing a fan, the other wrapped in her hima- 
tion, and one of a flying Eros, on which the 
colors (blue and pink) are still well pre- 
served. The other four are later. The 
standing woman, holding an oinochoe in her 
right hand and a patera on which doves 
are perched in her left, is of the Myrina 
type (third century B.C.), as is also probably 
another standing woman wrapped in her 
himation. Besides these there is a small 
figurine of a comic actor and a fragmentary 
group of a satyr and maenad, which is not 
like the others, cast from a mold, but 
modeled. 

Of special interest is the little votive 
plaque (3^- in. by 2-ff in. = 8.1 cm. by 7.1 
cm.), on one side of which is a stamped 
design, two women facing each other, one 
playing the flute, the other reading a 
scroll, with a heron between them (fig. 
8). There are distinct traces of color- 
ing. — white and blue on the women's 
dresses and red on the background. 
The workmanship is of great delicacy, the 
style being that of the Athenian vases of 
the fifth century, in which period it must 
therefore be placed. Its votive character 
is shown by the two small holes at the top, 
which served for suspension. 

The head of a young satyr (height 4I in. 
= 10.7 cm.) is of the late Greek type (fig. 
10, p. 1 55). He is represented smiling, with 
mischievous eyes, and the broad yet care- 
ful modeling gives it an extremely lifelike 
appearance. 

Here must be mentioned a Roman stuc- 
co relief, a fine fragment of a wall or ceiling 
decoration, which belongs to the 1909 ac- 
cessions. It is in higher relief (about f in. 
= 1.5 cm.) than the fragments from the 
Villa Farnesina, and apparently represents 
a captive kneeling in an attitude of suppli- 
cation before a standing figure. 

G. M. A. R. 



A SCULPTURED ALTAR-PIECE OF 
THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY 1 

AS a type of religious monument in 
Aragon and Catalonia, the sculp- 
tured retable with numerous com- 
L partments developed rapidly and 
along original lines early in the fifteenth 
century. The simple form of retable 
with compartments, which had appeared 
toward the middle of the fourteenth cen- 
tury, gave way to a vast elaborate con- 
struction rising above the altar like a wall 
of sculptured marble or alabaster. The 
ensemble formed an enormous rectangle 
always higher than it was broad with a 
predella at the base and generally crowned 
by pinnacles or statues. The originality of 
this type is more apparent when it is re- 
membered that although the Aragonese 
and Catalonian schools of sculpture were 
strongly under Franco-Flemish influence, 
the type of retables developed in Spain dif- 
fered widely in composition and proportion 
from that of theNorth. The latterwas rather 
a piece of altar furniture, a cabinet for the 
housing of holy images, than an imposing ar- 
chitectural construction. When the doors of 
these Flemish retables, generally of wood, 
painted and gilded, were opened, the pro- 
portions of the Spanish type were reversed, 
being greater in breadth than height. 

Among the masterpieces of fifteenth-cen- 
tury Spanish sculpture are the great altar 
structure at Vich, an early example (1420) 
of the well developed type, and especially, 
the retable of the Cathedral of Tarragona 
(1426-50) by Padre Johan de Vallfogona 
and Guillem de la Mota. The finer sculp- 
ture on this latter monument is the work 
of the Catalonian Johan de Vallfogona, 
whose fantasy, energetic even if incom- 
plete realism, and remarkable feeling for 
decorative design were unsurpassed, at 
least in Spain, in the fifteenth century. 
In the Cathedral of La Seo at Zaragoza is 
another famous retable, of which the pre- 
della is also the work of Padre Johan, who 
died presumably while at work on this 
monument, in 1445. 

By an immediate pupil of Padre Johan de 

1 See Supplement to the Bulletin, March, 
MCMX, p. 12. 
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FIG. I. KYLIX IN THE STYLE OF 
EPIKTETOS. ATHLETES PRACTICING 




fig. 3. white athenian lekythos 

child leading its mother 

to charon's boat 




FIG. 2. ATHENIAN KYLIX REVELERS 




FIG. 4. ATHENIAN LEKYTHOS 
ATHENA 




FIG. 5. ATHENIAN KYLIX 
SIGNED BY HIERON 



FIG. 6. GREEK HYDRIA 
3OO-25O B.C. 




FIG. 7. SCENE FROM AN ATHENIAN PYXIS 




DEPARTMENT OF CLASSICAL ART 

THE ACCESSIONS OF 1909 
III. VASES AND TERRA-COTTAS 

The vases pur- 
chased last 
year consist 
of one My- 
cenaean cup, 
two black- 
figured and 
eight red-fig- 
ured Athe- 
nian vases, 
one white 
Athenian, 
lekythos, and 
a set of nine- 
t ee n late 
black vases. 
The Mycenaean cup (height 7§ in. = 
19.6 cm.) is of the graceful goblet shape, 
with two handles and high foot. The deco- 
ration is the usual one of a conventional- 
ized octopus on each side. 

Among the Athenian vases there are sev- 
eral of great interest and importance. A 
red- figured kylix or drinking cup (diam- 
eter 13 in. = 33 cm.), inscribed on the han- 
dle with the name of the maker Hieron 
(lep(Dv eiroteo-ev), is a welcome addition 
to our too scanty supply of signed vases. 
It is a good average example of that 
painter, but is unfortunately in a some- 
what fragmentary condition. On the in- 
terior is a group of a bearded man lean- 
ing on a staff and watching a seated youth 
who is bending over to tie his sandal (fig. 
5). The band of maeander framing it is 



FIG. 8„ VOTIVE PLAQUE, 
GREEK, FIFTH CEN- 
TURY B.C. 



of the type that regularly occurs on vases 
by Hieron. On the exterior, on one side is 
a "conversation scene" between men and 
youths in three groups of two each; on the 
other side is a group of three in the center, 
consisting of a man playing the lyre with 
two others watching him, and a group of 
two on each side, one of a man and youth 
facing each other, the other of a seated 
youth playing the double flute with a 
draped figure before him, of which little 
is extant. Under each handle is placed a 
seat. The faces show 'the peculiarities 
invariably found in the works of Hieron — 
the flat, long skull, the prominent chin, 
and the drooping under lip. The rather 
monotonous grouping of the figures and 
their indifferent expressions are character- 
istic of this somewhat unimaginative art- 
ist, as is also the inferior drawing of the- 
hands. The period of Hieron's activity is 
placed between 500-460 b.c. 

A second red-figured kylix (diameter 
13^ in. = 33.7 cm.), though not signed, 
clearly reflects the style of another well- 
known vase-painter of Athens — Epiktetos, 
who was active during the last quarter of 
the sixth century b.c. On the interior is 
represented a youth stooping, with a flower 
in each hand; on the exterior, on each side, 
a group of three athletes practicing various 
sports, such as jumping with weights, hurl- 
ing a pole, and throwing the disk (fig. 
1). The disk-thrower is represented at 
the moment immediately before the disk 
is swung back in the right hand for 
the final throw-off. As is well known, 
Epiktetos was one of the first to adopt 
and develop the red-figured technique 
in vase-painting, if indeed he was not 
the actual inventor of it. As we should 
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SCENE FROM 
STYLE OF 



expect, there are many remnants of 
archaism in his paintings, such as the em- 
ployment of only a few figures, the almost 
total absence of line drawing to indicate 
muscles, and the undeveloped drawing of 
the hands. These characteristics are all 
observable on our 
kylix; but they do 
not detract from 
the vigor of the 
whole composition; 
the figures, which, 
according to Epik- 
tetan preference, 
are young and slim, 
have a wonderful 
elasticity and, in 
spite of the few 
lines used, their ac- 
tion is vividly por- 
trayed. It should 
be noticed that on 
the boy holding 
up the jumping 
weights there is 
some line drawing 

in diluted glaze to indicate the muscles of 
the abdominal region. This occasional use 
of it is not unknown on vases by Epik- 
tetos; it occurs, for instance, on the famous 
Busiris vase in the British Museum. The 
signed vases of Epiktetos are distinguished 
for their minute care and finish; this quality 
being absent in our example, we cannot 
claim for it the execution of the master 
himself. It was probably painted by one 
of his pupils or associates under his direct 
influence. On the interior is the inscrip- 
tion 6 7r<us KaXbs vai (pretty boy indeed); 
on the exterior 6 7rats kcl\6s followed by 
meaningless letters, and 6 7rats again fol- 
lowed by meaningless letters. Illegible let- 
ters are scratched under the foot of the vase. 
A kylix (diameter i ^\ in. = 33.6 cm.), also 
belonging to the severe style of the red- 
figured period, is interesting chiefly for the 
" Ka\6s" name of Epeleios with which it 
is inscribed, according to the custom so 
much in vogue at the time, of supplying a 
vase with the name of a favorite youth. 
The inscriptions read: On the interior — 
6 7rats kol\6s, on the exterior — 6 7rats kcl\6s 
'E7T€X€(t)os and 6 7rats kclXos i/cux* (pretty 




A KRATER IN THE 
AMASIS II 



boy indeed). The name Epeleios occurs 
as a KaAds name on three other kylixes, 
one in Rome and two in Munich. Our 
kylix is decorated on the inside with a 
youth running, holding his chlamys over 
one arm and grasping a staff in the 
other. On the out- 
side is a scene 
of revelry: youths 
are represented 

playing the double 
flute, dancing with 
castanets, carrying 
their wine cups 
and jugs, or filling 
them from a large 
krater — all in live- 
ly motion (fig. 2). 
Owing to the soft- 
ness of the clay 
the surface has suf- 
fered considerably 
where not protected 
by the black glaze; 
the line-drawing for 
the muscles has 
thus in many cases disappeared. 

A red-figured kalyx krater (height, as 
restored, i8J in. = 47 cm., diameter 20 J 
in =51.4 cm.), though very fragmentary, 
is of great importance for its similarity in 
style to the vases ascribed to the vase-paint- 
er Amasis II. The name of this painter 
occurs only once on a kylix in the Cabi- 
net des Medailles, and there the inscrip- 
tion is fragmentary so that its restoration 
as "Afxacr (is eypa<j><rev) =" Amasis painted 
it " is open to doubt. The style, however, 
is strongly individual and has been recog- 
nized in a series of 6ther vases (see 
Hartwig, Die griechischen Meisterschalen, 
p. 400 ff.), which have therefore been 
provisionally ascribed to Amasis II. To 
this group our example must now be added. 
Though in fragmentary condition, the sub- 
jects represented can still be made out. 
On each side is a group of two young war- 
riors. Of these, on one side, one is putting 
on his helmet, the other is leaning on his 
spear and holding out his sword (fig. 9); 
on the other side, one is holding out his 
chlamys, the other is facing a bird (?), but 
not enough is extant at this point to deter- 
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mine his action. On the ground are shields 
and a helmet. The execution is of great 
beauty and shows the hand of a master 
who combined largeness of style with mi- 
nute care of detail. The figures are of 
great height, taking up all the available 
space between the ornamental bands, while 
the helmets and spears are painted on the 
band of palmettes above. In the drawing 
there is a frequent use of diluted glaze (for 
folds of the garments, ornaments, and the 
beards on the youths' cheeks), which gives 
an effect of chiaroscuro. These character- 
istics are found on the other Amasis II 
vases, but the chief marks of individuality 
are the types of the faces, with the full lips, 
the outlines of which are indicated, the 
strongly built noses, and the very peculiar 
shape of the ears, in which the lobe and 
tragus are of one piece and project forward 
toward the cheek. The treatment of the 
hair is severe. 

An important acquisition also is a pyxis, 
or toilet box (height 3 J in. = 8.2 cm.), with 
a charming painting of an interior scene 
(fig. 7). To the right of a column, which 
indicates that the figures are inside a house, 
is a group of three women; of these the one 
in the center is seated, apparently in an ex- 
pectant attitude, while the other two are 
approaching her bringing caskets, a sash, 
and a perfume vase. Then follows a wom- 
an carrying a necklace, with her back to 
this group and facing a girl who is running 
forward and balancing a stick on her right 
forefinger; and two women also facing each 
other, one carrying a casket and a sash. 
On the analogy of similar scenes, the first 
group probably represents the Epaulia or 
morning after the wedding, when it was 
customary for the bride to receive presents 
from her friends (cf. A. Brueckner's article 
"Atbeniscke Hocb%eitsgeschenke" in Athe- 
nische Mitteilungen, 32, 1907, p. 79 fT). 
The woman approaching the column from 
the other side carrying a casket and sash, 
may also be brought into connection with 
this group; but the girl balancing the stick 
does not appear to have any relation to the 
Epaulia, and therefore must be regarded 
as representing a separate incident. The 
game of balancing a stick is not often repre- 
sented; for a doubtful example, see Heyde- 



mann, V asensammlung {U Neapel, No. 1 17. 
The names of the figures are inscribed as 
follows, from left to right after the column : 
llet0w, ' A <£(/o) 0817-77, 'Yyieia, Aai//,oi/ta, Ilat- 
Sia, Eu/cAea. The vase belongs to the sec- 
ond half of the fifth century B.C. 

Noteworthy is a red-figured lekythos 
(height 12J in. = 32.6 cm.), with a repre- 
sentation of Athena holding her helmet in 
her right hand (fig. 4). She is clothed 
in chiton and aegis and wears a fillet in her 
hair; in her left hand she has a lance. By 
her side is depicted a small flying owl, the 
favorite emblem of the goddess. The style 
is that of the end of the severe red-figured 
period, that is, the first quarter of the fifth 
century b.c. 

A white lekythos with a scene representing 
a child leading its mother to Charon's boat 
(fig. 3), painted in dull color, belongs to 
the second half of the fifth century B.C. 
The child is on the bank dragging his little 
toy cart in his left hand; with the other he 
is beckoning to his mother, who stands be- 
hind wrapped in her himation. Charon 
stands expectantly at the prow of his boat, 
ready to ferry the newcomers across. The 
colors (red on the woman's himation, 
brownish red on Charon's chiton, yellow 
on the boat and cart) are well preserved. 

The other Athenian vases are a black- 
figured oinochoe (wine jug) with a Maenad 
and two Satyrs; a black-figured kylix with 
a representation of Theseus struggling with 
the Minotaur on each side; a red-figured 
amphora of the Nolan shape with a Satyr 
on each side, one playing the lyre; and a 
red-figured kylix with conversation scenes. 

The collection of nineteen late black 
vases (about 300-250 b.c.) is of peculiar 
interest as having all been found in one 
grave. They include one large, fluted hy- 
dria (water jug) (fig. 6), two small plates 
on high feet, four flat plates, five deep plates, 
two kylikes (cups), two jugs, one small kra- 
ter (mixing bowl), one oil-jug in the form of 
a bird, and one stand consisting of a cluster 
of four small vases, between every two of 
which is a plaque decorated with a dog in 
relief, while inside they are joined to each 
other by a plaque with perforations; the 
whole is mounted on a high cylindrical 
base. All the vases are covered with black 
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